By 3! . the 


officers of the two houses 

the President Prior tothe dis- 
the Army bill in the Senate, it 
tae. that the President intended to 
- < (wpprove thet measure, but whether he has 
_ ghanged his opinions in regard to it, in conse- 
au of the searching analysis of the pur- 
pose anda probable effect of the restrictive 
slause contained in the fifth section, made by 
the Republican Senators, snd the united yote 
of those Senators against the passage of the 


President wil do with the Jndicial 

DIM is not so decided or unanimous. 
It is certain that had the bill been passed in 
the shape in which it was agreed to by the two 
houses, before it was referred to the commit 
‘tee of conference, he would have returned it 
with his disapproval, and it is said 
by .thoso whose official relations with the 
White House are intimate that the veto was 
already prepared. It is now feared, however, 


that the modifications made in ‘the restrictive 


clauses of the bill may induce the President to 
change his views and approve the bill, with a 


protest against this attempt to nullify certain 
provisions of title 26 of tne Revised Statutes. 
»As the bill now stands, it provides that no 
money therein appropriated for the fiscal year 
@nding June 30, 1880, shail be applied to pay 
the salaries of Deputy or Special Marshals to 
be employed at any general or special election 
held during that year. No élections at which 
Buch Marshals could be employed will occur 
during 1880, except in the State of California 


ad the Alban . Y.) district, where a 
re stew Pe tical effect 


ore, to prevent 
Marshals during a period for which there 
exists no authority of law for their appoint- 
ment, except in the State of California and in 
thedistrictof New-York. So far asthe principle 
in issne is involved, the limitation for one State 
isthe saméas though it was extended to all 
bnt those who think the 


sign the bill, proceed upon 
surrendering the radon rig ik himself 
principle or ng 
Se Leanna hg gl the charge of 
‘neonsistency should he refuse to sign a bill 
sontaining a like limitation for the fiscal year 
of 1881, when elections for Congressmen and 
Presidential Electors will be held in all the States. 
This class argues that as the bill, with the 
Sore noted, particularly provides that acts 
not be performed by Federal. officers 
during a period of time when they could not 
perform such acts. the nog nage 5 au- 
thorizing their performance cannot arise, there- 
tore the ent could s' the bill and re- 
turn it to the House with a oieade rotestin 
against such attempts to interfere wit 
the duty of the Executive to enforce 


the oie and laining that he ap- 
| theres in 4 


» appointment 


er to prevent any 
to the public service mr. delaying the 
. Decessary riations: for the courts, and 
that his a must not be accepted as an 
indication that he would sign any bill contain- 
ing such a limitation for a year when Federal 
slections are held throughout the country and 
when the officers designated in title 26 are re- 
im © cases, to be appointed. 

It vhs " in view of the So one wy od 
mem te) ingress are to chosen @ 
1880, that the limitation can have no Scheaioat 
effect, and it must be apparent. to every intelli- 

rson that: it. was inserted simply 

the Democrats to cover an inglorious 

retreat. do not pretend that the rescrictive 
rted because gg paren ae to 

Congress are to be chosen in California next 
September, and they cannot ise the fact 
their action was dictated solely to deceive 


stand asshmed at the beginning of the 


Tt: must be admitted, however, that those 
g Republicans who entertain fears.as to 

of the President on the Judicial Ex- 

‘Dill are comparatively few in number. 
majority of them are confident that he 


18 eh, | 
«DULL DAY IN THE SENATE. 
«© Wasutretox, June 21.—The effect of 


mt 


‘of the Army. . 
ia 


contemplated. 


A ROTTEN BOILERS FATAL WORK. - 
t ye gee a Fo RP 
, SEVEN. MEN KILLED BY AN EXPLOSION AND‘ 
SIX INJURED—AN ENGINEER'S WARNING 
AtLEytTown, Penn., June 21.—On Satur- 
day morning, July 14, 1877, an explosion of a 
boiler took place at an ore mine on the lands of 
Mink & ‘Sterner, near East Texas, whereby 
‘eight lives were lost. Thatexplosion was the 
most serious that had ever occurred at this 
mine. An explosion occurred to-day by which 
it is feared the loss of life willbe equal, if not 
larger, than that occasioned by the explosion 
nearly two years ago. The scene of the explo- 
sion to-day is about five miles west of Allen- 
town. The mine is worked for the Lehigh Iron 
Company, of this city; the contractors being 
Joseph Kiefer and Frank Fegiey. The latter 
was one of the victims. 

The explosion occurred just before 6 o’clock, 
at which time the men were to go to work. 
Four men were instantly killed, two injured so 
terribly that they diad several hours later, and 
anumber of others wounded, some seriously. 
The following are the killed: 


Freury.—He was 42 old, and one of 


_ The back part of his head was blown 
brains were scattered. 

Paepesick ErrinGer.—He was 48 years old. 
His head was cutoff bya of the boiler. He 
leaves a wile and four ehildren. His head was 
knoeked to pieces, the jaw and other parts being 
found scattered about. 

Morris Scoumoyer, age 19. He was instantly 
killed, his body being badly mangled. He was in- 
jured by the explosion of July 14, 1877. 

Bensamin Kecx.—He was the engineer and about 
40 years old. He was so terribly injured that he 
died ot peen toed. His right leg was mangled, his 
Hig deg 


tal for treatment, where the Coronor took his ante- 
mortem statement. Keck had an experience of 21 
years asan engineer. He leaves a wife and child. 

WILuiaM DeBr, age 10 years, a driver. He died 
this evening. 

CHaRizs Derr. ane 12 
terribly burt, and died th: 
The follo 


years, a driver. He was 
ree hours after the explosion. 
men were seriously wounded : 
William Null, k Heimback, Wilson Har- 
ing, George David, Edward Burns, and Daniel 


_.. The boiler was rent into pieces, one piece 20 
feetiong being thrown about 200 feet to the 
west, cutting ite way through a bank of ore. 
The engine and boiler houses and smoke-stack 
were’ leveled to the ground: The scene pre- 
sented is suggestive of a shower of bricks and 
splinters. The engine was demolished. The 
report of the ae was loud, and a 
moment after the air was dark with pieces of 
boiler, the smoke-stack, timber, bricks, dust, 
steam, and splinters of all sizes flying in all di- 
rections. - For a time all was confusion, and 
those who injury searcely knew what 
to do. ‘The cries of the ‘wounded soon called 
the uninjured men to a sense of their duty, and 
they hurried to their assistance. ‘The terrible 
news spread rapidly, and the Rorale living in 
the immediate neighborhood tened to the 
scene, and lent all the aid in their power. All 
work in the neighboring mines is ded, 
Thecause of the explosion is not yet deter- 
mined. ‘The Coroner’s inquest -has been post- 
poned until Tuesday, when a searching inquiry 
Will be instituted. The roads leading to the 
mine are lined with vehicles of all descriptions, 
and it is es thatséveral thousand people 
visited the. scene of the explosion, A saa 
feature of the disaster is that all the dead and 
injured men have families in needy circum- 
stances. 

It.is reported that the engineer was drunk 
yesterday, and that the explosion was ‘in a 
measure due to his carelessness and reckless- 
ness. The engineer, in his dying statement, 
said. that. he informed. one of the contractors 
three months ago that the boiler was ina dan- 
gerous condition. The contractor to whom he 
told this is one of the men killed this morning. 





LOOKING #OR HIS PLACE. 


— 
THE CHARGES AGAINST THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE ONONDAGA SALT SPRINGS. 

Syracuse, June 21.—Gov. Robinson has 
notified the parties in interest that he has set 
down the ist day of July, at 10 o'clock in the 
forenoon, for the hearing of arguments in the 
matter of the charges against Hon. A. C. Powell, 
Superintendent of tho Onondaga Salt Springs. 
Charges were preferred against Superintendent 
Powell, who was appointed Salt Superintendent 
by, Gov. Dix on Nov. 1,. 1878, and he was 
cited:to appear before Gov. Robinson to show 
cause why heshould not be removed on Des. 


then in: ne 
reservation; and in the place of 
so condemned substituted 





thee no change whatever lapren 
——— 


broken, his body and other injuries 
flieted. He was samerthad tae enneees pl. 


BELT AND A BET OF $2,500—ROWELL 
Lonpon, June 21.—No such excitement 


they have, during the closing hours of this 

wonderful match, cheered the American to 

the echo, and Agricultural Hall has been the 

of the wildest enthiisiasm. | The. pedes- 

his wonderful achievement are the 

beg mala gmat os ine is 

bour. e performance con- 

marvelous the English 

egun to lose faith in Weston, and 

the island ‘produce a dozen 

Loseer enon hen be, Red thay te 1s eeosing of 
** Blower” Brown, backed by Rowell, the 


safe. : 
terest in the match has been 
y, and most of it since noon, 
that Weston was not 
only going to win the belt, for that had already 
ceded to him, but stood a good chance 
wa Diy bl corering ABO. sated, 
and possibly of cayering m 
At 10 o'clock this morning the great 
hall in which the contest was taking place 
began to receive a few vators.. At that 
hour the score stood: Weston, 491 miles; 
Brown, 429 miles. Since midnight Weston 
had rested only one hour, and the spectators 
.could not bring themselves to believe that 
the man could make 550 miles) At noon 
the score stood: Weston, 498 ; Brown, 436. 
and at 3 o'clock Weston 512 and Brown 442, 
At this tinie Weston was two miles ahead of his 
own best record, and was speeding along. at a 
tremendous apparently fresh and tireless. 
Brown was in condition, walking well, 
and had hopes of completing 450 miles, and 
thus becoming entitled toa share of the gate 
money. Weston was much encou by music 
and ph and whenever the d played, 
main a dog-trot thatcarried bim around th 
track atthe rate of four, and sometimes five, 
milesan hour. The attendance during the af- 
ternoon was poor, as it has been all through the 
week, Rowell entered the hall during the af- 
ternoon and remained an interested spectator 
to the end. 

At 6 o’clock in the evening the great. hall be- 
gan to fill with spectators, and a very. decided 
amend to be manifested. Weston had 
then made 526 miles, was still on the track, and 
going very fast. Brown was resting, having 
completed his four hundred and fiftieth mile at 
5:17. Weston ran his five hundred and twenty- 
sixth mile in 7:37. At 0:30 o'clock 
the excitement among the vast crowds 
of spectators, who by this . time 
filled .the hall, became 
the record of the English champi 
beaten. Weston had made 543 miles, and was 
still scoring lap after lap with untiring perse- 
verance. s his score crept past. the -great- 
est ever made the building fairly shook 
with the tremendous applause. of the mul- 
titude who watched e sturdy walker, 
and the chan figures on the blackboard. , 
A large number of Americans were present. 
andi their shouts of encouragement and 
the many bouquets and “baskets of 
beautiful flowers showered upon their 
ey A countryman seemed to infuse 

im with new life; and with a smiling face 
he reeled off the laps as though he were walk- 
ing for the fun of the thing. An hour later he 

scored 548 miles, at 10:45 o'clock 549, 
and at 10:55 o’clock another mile had been 
added, the great walk was ended, and 
with five minutes yet to spare the score 
of the champion pedestrian of the world stood 
550 Brown’s score at this time was 453 
miles, or 97 miles behind that of Weston, and 
89. miles behind that of his own: record of last 
April. . Weston was also a contestant in that 
match, and succeeded in gaining a share of the 
gate-money by covering 450 miles. 

The present famous contest was begun at 1 
o'clock last Monday morning by Weston, 
Brown, Ennis, and Harding. Ennis was, as 
usual, taken sick during the first day, and was 
obliged to take a rest of 16 hours. Harding, 
also, felt so badly that he went from the trac 
and. stayed off 18 hours. They” both 
returned on Tuesday, but on Wednesday 
both withdrew from the contest, Ennis having 
com’ 161 miles, and Harding 109 miles, 
This .narrowed it. down to a match between 
Brown and Weston, and until 11 o'clock Thurs- 
day morning Brown was the leader and favor- 
ite. At that time his score was 346 miles 2 
laps, and he was resting in his tent, having, as 
his trainers claimed, a very bad leg. While he 
thus rested, eee who ak egos gS 
gaining upon him. passed an e 
name of the American went to the front on the 
black-board. From that time to the end, to- 
night, Weston has been rapidly.in his 
Sores Rnyrae and trotting in splendid form, 


caused the most undisguised amaze- 
ment toall who have watched him and noted 
ray hm wy staying powers. 
well has already deposited £100 forfeit 
in the office of the 
diately 


“Th 
6 
when it became 


3. The charges were in substance as follows : » talo 


ley, which was that he would. make 550 miles,” 
and not 555, as previously stated. 
SS 


WESTON’S PREVIOUS RECORD. 
Weston’s previous récord as a pedestrian 


undertook to walk from 
Chicago, IL, in 26 
attem 29 


for 


: miles, 
red unapproachable un- 
, ty beaten by two miles 


walk, ate ca grea gg 
510 miles by heel 

is, previous to the present 
most noteworthy reco: 


rr 
THE PANAMA REVOLUTION. 


———— 

THE INSURGENTS NOT YET PUT DOWN— 
ISTHMUS TRAFFIO CLOSED. 

» New-Ornveans, La. , June 21.—The steam- 

ship Mediator, arrived at this port, brings As- 


} pinwall dates to the afternoon of June 13. The 


begun in Aspinwall on June 7 by | 

Preece vi, sade Shah ct bimeelt 

of th Aa gg arin a 

‘| the: | "yevelationlats, ‘who | 
on nam 


: 
of the. 








poet oS 2) 
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DROWNED IN ONONDAGA LAKE. 

4 BOAT OVERTURNED AND THE LIVES OF A 
YOUNG MAN AND A GIRL LOST. 
Syracuss, N. Y., June 21.—A sad drown- 
ing calamity occurred on Onondaga Lake this 
afternoon, by which Miss Olive C. Holmes, 
daughter of Judge 8. N. Holmes, of this city, 
and a niece of, the Hon. Allen ©, Beach, Sec- 
retary of State, and Alfred T. Sanford, son 
of. Prof. H. H, Sanford, of Chicago University, 
and a nephew of B. FP. Taylor, the poet, were 
drowned. Mr. Sanford and Miss Holmes, with 
Miss Amy B. Holmes, her stster, and Arthur L. 
Howes, were out on the lake in two small 
round-bottom boats, on a pleasure ex- 
were in. the middle of the lake, 
where the water is 150 feet deep. Their com- 
panions, who were in the other boat, about 15 





toads from them, saw them rise in the boat and 
try to change seats. Mr. Sanford attempted to 
pass Miss Holmes by him to the forward part 
of the boat. In an instant the boat was over- 
turned, and bo 

ford. seized hold of 


the water the 


down, Miss Holmes exclaimed to her sister, 
“ Oh, Amy!” 


Mr. Howes and his companion came to the city 
and sent notice to the parents of the drowned 
persons of thecalamity. Judge Holmes was ab- 
sent from the ¢ity in Scottsville, near Roches- 
ter. Prof. Sanford is in Chicago. Young San- 
ford was a graduate of Madison University and 
was a student in the Theological Seminary at 
Hamilton, He had just come home for s vaca- 
tion. He was a young man of fine ability. 
Miss ‘Holmes was 16 years old, and 
was the youngest daughter of he 8. 

kill in 


N, Holmes, A sister was 
the Central Baptist Church disaster in this city 


five years.ago the 23d of this month. The 
drowning of these unfortunate persons has cast 
agioom over the city, where they were both 
well known and highly respected. Until a late 
hour this ¢ efforts were mane by means 
° pling- to recover the es, but 
withont avail, and the water at the point where 
they were drowned is so deep as to render all 
attempts to recover them useless. 
SE 


AUCTION SALE OF A RAILROAD, 
Pe 
A DIVISION OF THE CHICAGO AND LAKE HURON 
RAILROAD SOLD UNDER THE HAMMER, 
Derroit, June 21.—Quite a large crowd 
of railroad men collected in front of the Post 
| Office this noon to witness the suction sale of 
the division of the Chicago and Lake Huron 
Road between Port Huron and Flint, which 
has long been a bone of contention between the 
Vanderbilt interest and the Grand Trunk, 


which was seeking a extension via the 
line of which this little road was a Fogle Amo 
hephard, o 





those present were William 8. 
Bath, N. Y¥.; Mathew A. Bender, Alonzo B 
Voorhis, and David J. Norton, of Al- 
bany,. and William OC. Beardsley, of 
Auburn, being a committee of the bond- 
holders of the road; Joseph Hickson, John 
Bell, James McMillan, and BE. W. Meddaugh, 
a Grand Trunk committee appointed to unite 
with the preceding as a purchasing committee. 
Besides these there were W. L. Bancroft, ex- 
Receiver, and ©. B. Peck, present Receiver. of 
the road; Passenger Agent Carpenter, of the 
Detroit, Lansing and Lake Michigan Railroad; 
J. B. Millikin, Superintendent of the same 
road; 8. Newberry, William A. Moore, and 
others of ‘equal inence. The only party 
who might possibly have represented.Vander- 
bilt. was Ashley Pond, the Detroit Director of 
the Mich’ ntral, but nota word did he utter 
in the shape of a bid from the beginning 
to the end of the sale. The only bid made was 
that of the joint Fey een, Sane ey of the 
bondholders and Grand Trunk. After hold- 
ing the sale open half an hour, Addison Man- 
dell; Master in Chancery, declared the road sold 
at $300,006 to the gentlemen mentioned. The 
latter pay $100,000 cash down, and the balance 
in a short time. The road will be at once reor- 
ganized in the Grand Trunk interest. 





REPORTS OF ENGLISH MARKETS. 


ae 
THE WEEK IN THE FINANCIAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL CENTRES. . 

Lonpon, June: 21.—The Economist of 
this week says: ‘‘ The rate of discount for 
bank bills, GO days to S months, is 14, per 
cent., and for trade bills, 60 days to 3 months, 
119 to 2 per cont. Business on the Stock Ex- 
change has been comparatively quiet, except 
for a few foreign Governments, Prices gen- 
erally drooped somewhat in consequence 
of the approach of . the half-yearly 
settlement and the Egyptian crisis, but all 
stocks immediately based upon Egyptian credit 
advanced rapidly.. The first decided movement 
was on Monday, when the Domain Mortgage 
loan advanced four. This improvement, a 
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| wena BLake’s RESOLUTION, | 


| AFFLICTED WITH A HOPELESS MAUADY, HE 
- DETERMINES NOT TO BAT—EXISTING ON 
_ “ ‘WATER ONLY FOR SIXTEEN DAYS.’ 

» Trewron, N. J., Jane 21,—A singularly 
determined attempt at self-starvation has de- 
veloped. near Allentown, Monmouth County. 


for self-destruction, all lend additional interest 
to the case.. For 16 days William Blake, a 
‘young man 23 years of age, has refused 
to take food, and has subsisted solely upon 
water, drinking this in large quantities. His 
purpose, clearly and repeatedly avowed, . is 
to continue this abstinence from food until 


ing. To all the entreaties of father, brother, 
and sisters he has turned a deaf ear, and will 
undoubtedly persist until success crowns 
his — efforts, the doctors ° are 
allowed . to force nourishment... into 
his deste tet death, Youte Diabe td 

ot Mr. Charles Blake, ¢ wat tie wealthiest 


the son 

and 

most ts. of Monmouth 
County. A few. ago the boy’s prospects 
were of the test character. Of quick 
active intellect, he excelled in his 
studies, and. as an unusually 
seholar: “With an attractive home, 


social life, be delighted in the new society 
which he entered as a collegian, but did not 
on account neglect h studies. He 
was_a member of tho class which was 
uated last Wednesday, and as long as- he re- 
mained at Princeton was held to be one of the 
most diligent members of thai class. Toward 
the close of his Junior year in college the seeds 
of: disease . began to show their effects 
upon a constitution never very strong, although 
he bad generally enjoyed fair health. A spinal 
affection developed during the Sumer of 1878, 
and although Blake fought off the pain, and 
sisted in returning to ge at the opening of the 
Fall term, he was soon compelled to meg erm 
bis 


his studies ana return home for medical 
ment, That he should lose his in 
class was Ftv . —— tly aha to 
a . nda am ous man, was 
I ae with that which was to folldw. 


Dr/ 
inent 
Philad 


C.. Vanderbeck, formerly a prom- 
druggist, and chemist of 
and.one of the editors of .the 
i r, Vanderbeck, 
pronounced Blake’s 
disease to be paraplegia, or paralysis of thé 
& consequence of tle affection of the 
spine. About a month later Blake was 
taken to Philadelphia, where he was examined 
by Dr. 8S. Wier hell, of the University of 
Pe lvania. Aftera very careful study of the 
case, Dr. Mitchell agreed with Dr. Vanderbeck 
in his diagnosis. His conclusion was that Blake's 
life was not in danger, but that he would be a 
cripple for life. 
he knowledge of this fact worked an entire 
change in the young man’s nature. Where he 
had been gay and nepey he now became morose 
and despondent. The change from the'social 
life of Princeton to the quiet and seclusion of his 
country home, the blighting of all his ambitious 
plans, the realization that he must be forever 
shus out from the busy its of men, proved 
too much for him. to endure: He was taken 
home and placed under the most skillful treat- 
ment, but the doctor had to deal with a pa- 
tient whose spirit was_ more paral than 
his’ body. he one theme of the young 
man’s talk was his hopeless condition. The 
constant efforts of his devoted sisters to cheer 
him were without avail. Day after me | he 
brooded over his troubles, until his mind was 
the seat of the most fatal disease of all. About 
& month ago Blake evidently conceived 
the idea which he is now trying to carry 
out in practica9 He then. decla that he 
would sooner be dead than be alive and a 
cripple. The more he thought and talked about 
this the more fixed became his determination 
to die. Sixteen days ago to-day he 
his.. intention starve himself, and 


first his. family thought Me he was. only: in 
@ more than usually despondent mood, and 
‘would soon return to more rational mind. But 
as the days passed and young Blake took noth- 
ing put water they me alarmed. The 
Doctor in the endeavor to persuade 
the ent from his foolish course, but he 
simply. repeated that he would not. live a 
cripple, and that nothing could change his de- 
termination todie. There were no signs of an 
unbalanced miud. Saar ? aban man conversed 
as rationally as ever. . head was clear, his 
will inflexible. His actions were normal, save 
in that one particular that he would not eat. 
He would not even take ice in his water, seem- 
ine. to fear. that there was something too sus- 
taining in the frozen a 
Under his water diet Blake began to fail rap- 
idly. Before he declared his purpose he had 
much reduced his strength by refusing for two 
weeks to take anything except toast and tea, 
and not allo milk to be put. into 
the , Outside - nourish- 
1 to feed upon itsel®? and 
with-which the 


& 
fat have been absorbed, leaving the skina yel- 
lowish tint. Strange to say,/he has no - 
ness,’ dimness of vision, of delirium, which 
attend such cases. There : are 


the young man 
rudence,” the limit of 
urishmen: 








e physiciaw called to treat the case was. 


must die, In. 


CC —————— 
' HARVARD AND YALE OARSMEN. 
eee te: 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE CONTEST ON THE 
THAMES. 
New-Lowpor, Conn., June 21.—Once 
more the rival Harvard and Yale crews have 
come to town, and again their long needle-like 


| Daper shells glide over the broad surface of the 


“Thames. Both crews reached here on Thurs- 
day, and have made good use of their time 
since, Yale had the honor of taking the water 
first, and rowed over the course Thursday 


boat in the water until Friday morning. The 
Yale crew is snugly énsconsed at Gale's 
Ferry, with good .Mrs. Brown, whose 
hospitable mansion received them last 
year. Above Gale’s Ferry and Mont- 
ville, the river makes a sharp. turn 
to the right and again to the left. Here, the 
high banks of the river shelter the surface 


from the wind, which sometimes blows stiffly 
below, and thus enables the crew to row at al- 
most any time they choose. They are, how- 
ever, Somewhat exposed to visitors, with whom 
they were so overrun last year that they in- 
serted in the stipulations to be performed by 
the New-London people this year, a suggestion 
that @ restaurant be provided in the village 
where “seekers could get a meal and 
thus not be obliged to upon the hospi- 
tality of the crew for re ment—a trespass 
whieh must, in the course of a week, prove a 
serious annoyance, The Harvard men are at 
Mr. Oburch’s, near the starting line of the 
race ; also, at the same quarters thev cess yom 
last year. Here they are apt to be trou 
the rough water, but are perfectly satisfied wit 
their quarters and say do not want better. 
New-London and the mies are looking 
their very best for the great event of the 27tb. 
Already the grand stand at Winthrop’s Point 
has been begun, and an occasional buoy in the 
river indicates that something beside the ordi- 
dary craft of navigation are to be piloted. The 
verdure on the woody slopes seems greener than 
ever, while the air is perfection, and cannot 
fail to please the score of boating men who ae 
so deeply interested in securing favorable con- 
ditions for training. The Yale men have only 
three of last year’s crew with them, Thompson, 
Rogers, and Taft, while Harvard has all but 
two, Crocker and Lejah. The new min in the 
Harvard boat are. Trimble, Ow and Pea- 
body. Both crews are supplied with steam 
launches. - Both crews take a short walk before 
breakfast, and at 9 or 10 o'clock go out 
for a row. ‘Dinner comes at 1 o'clock and the 
long row at 4 or 5 in the afternoon. After the 
long row a hearty supper is eaten and then, 
before to bed, a stroll of a mile is in order. 
By 9:30 crews are abed and . In 
the middle of the day the wind generally blows 
a stiffly, so that as a rule not much rowing 
s done between 10 A. M.and4P.M. Har- 
vard has three substitutes, an unusual number, 
while Yale has provided herself with four. The 
erews are said to be more evenly matched than 
they were lost vear, and in consequence a much 
closer race is anticipated. Yale certainly has a 
powerful looking crew and they row by no 
means poorly, while Harvard’s eight, although 
a epee not so good as last year’s, is anything 
at an 


‘erior crew. 
A KINGSTON RIOTER PUNISHED, 
—_»—— 

DEMOCRATIC LAWLESSNESS REBUKED--LIES 
COULD NOT SAVE A CONVICTION. 

Krmesrox, N. Y., June 21.—The case of 
The People against William Ryan was tried at 
the Ulster County Court of Sessions on Thurs- 
day. Ryan is indicted for an assault on John 
Souser, on last election day, in the Town of 
Kingston. It is one of the cases known 
as -the Kingston riot cases, and sprang 
out of the antipathy of the Irish Democrats, 
incited to violence by other members of their 
party, against the Republican residents of 
the town, who were not willing to have a whole 
community of Irish Democratic paupers fed 
and clothed at the public expense when they 
had to pay for it. After much trouble, a jury 
was at impaneled. The evidence, as given 
in behalf of the people, was straightforward, 
and was materially the same as that introduced 
before the State Investigating Committee, 
which metat Kingston in March, but the 

evidence for the defense, it is asserted, was 
‘little’ more than a mess of contradictory lies— 
the worst that any branch of the Democratic 
Party éver has had the audacity to put together 
—and it goes to show how utterly depraved all 
branches of that party are in this yore * The 
jury finally retired to deliberate, and then re- 
turned with a.verdict of guilty, with a recom- 
mendation of mercy. Under the statute the 
prisoner may be sentenced to a term of impris- 
onment of one-year or a fine of $250, or by 
both fine and imprisonment. 

Luke Ford, one of the ring-leaders of the 
electiéy riot, met District Attorney A. T. Clear- 
water as he came outof the Court-house after 
thé case was concluded, on Thursday afternoon, 
and, without s warning, struck at him with his 
fist, but persons who stood by interfered, and 
no one was injured. Ford was then taken away 
by bis. friends, swearing revenge on all Repub- 
i but no particular one. Ryan was sen- 
the’ Albany Fenitentiany for six monthat end 

e 2 eniten ‘or mon and 
fined $75. 








A BRUTAL YOUNG RUFFIAN, 


—_—_—_——-__—— 
UNPROVOEED KILLING OF A BOY BY A COL- 
ORED YOUTH—KICKED TO DEATH. 
Harrispure, Penn.; June 21.—A homicide 
occurred a short distance below Highspire, Dauphin 


County, yesterday morning, under the following cir- 
cumstances: Joseph Tennis, a white boy. only 11 


t | same 


lodaed t 
vis 
to the evidence the 
tacked Tennis without 





| days ago, at the instance ‘of the Pacific Mutual In- 
ot a Deputy United States 
G \tterso' of the - 

aw and 








night. The Harvard men did not get their 


| surance Covipany of New-York, and placed in charge 
Marshal. On Frida 


: An inquest held at 


Sree: CAUGHTINNIAGARA RAPIDS 


SAD CLOSE OF 4 TOUR AROUND THE 
WORLD. § +) >. ¢ es 7455 
MME. ROLLAND, OF BELGIUM, IS CARRIED 
OVER THE CANADIAN FALL BEFORE THB 
EYES OF HER HUSEAND, WHO IS UMABLE 
TO SAVE HER. Egat’ Pee 
NiaGana FPatts, N. Y., June 21.—The Thi 
guests at this watering-place were shocked this 
afternoon at the report that one of their num 
ber, a lady, had been swept over the Falls/, At 
first the story was disbelieved, owing to the pe- 
culiar cireumstances connected with the case, 
but investigation soon showed. it to be trme, 
Four days ago A. Rolland, » wealthy gn 
smith, doing business at No, 51 Boule 
vard Deavray, and residing at No. 24 Rue 
Magnal, Liege, Belgium, . arrived hsre 
with his wife. M. Rolland had been an exhib. 
itor at the Paris Exposition, and at its close 
started, with his wife, on = pleasure tour 
around the world. They had been married 
only s short time, and were making a sort, of 
extended bridal trip. They visited. China, 
Japan, and numerous other countries. and 
crossed over to San Franciseo, whence they 
came to Chicago, and then here, proceeding 
leisurely and visiting the country on the way. 
They took rooms at the Falls House, but 
boarded at Romaine’s French restanrant. They 
were in the habit of having a. cup of coffee, in 
the morning at the hotel. A 
M. Rolland informed M. Romaine yesterday 
afternoon that this would be their last day here, 
as they intended to take the 2 P. M. train for 
New-York, whence they proposed sailing for 
Paris. He exhibited his raijway. tickets, al 
ready purchased, and said that by way.of. pass- 
ing the morning pleasantly he and his wife,in- 
tended to visit the islands at the head of the 
falls, where they could lounge in. the shade 
and enjoy a last, long look at the wonderful 
scene before quitting it forever. He therefore 
requested his host to have breakfast ready for 
them at 7 o'clock, and said that they re- 
turn in time for the parting dinner. They 
reached the restaurant promptly on time, and 
seemed to be the meal very much. They 
were both in the best of spirits, and -on going 
out waved M. Romaine a laughing adieu. 
What followed must be gathered from M. 
Relnadtn Bie o8 nobody else can be found who 
saw the Hesays that they réached 
the islands about 8:30 o’clock, and, rae. ne 
to the Third Sister, sat down and spent a 
ant hour reclining under thetrees. There were 
fon the island when they first went there an- 
other lady and two little boys, but these 
s subsequently went away, th 
Rolland was unaware of their ab 
sence until he looked around to call ‘for theiz 
assistanes. About 9:30 o’clock, as nearly as 
he can judge, Mme. Rolland beeame thirsty, and’ 
asked him for a silver drinking-cup which he 
carried in avelvet case in his breast- 
He handed it to her, and abstractédly : 
in another d while she arosé and pro- 
ceeded to fill it on the spot where the accident 
occurred... There is oa fiat’ rock t- 
ting out of the sward and extending 
to the water, above which it rises sbous 
afoot. Two dead cedsr-trees lean across from 
left to right, their tops resting in another deed: 
stump, thus forming @ sort of arbor. About 20 
feet distant is the small island known (ss 
Little Brother. The channel between the two 
is very deep, and the water pours between with: 
pr om > sare aor ce hyp > to a 
of the flat rock, and, s g down, a 
coonmead to dip the oo into” the 
current. She was within two mionths ‘of, 
her confinement, and probably became: dizzy. 
Her husband heard s splash and a shriek. and 
sprang to his feet in time to see the poor wom-: 
an swept.out into the rapids on the outside ‘of 
the old boat which lies stranded between the 
island and the falls. He says that she arose 
three times to the top of the tombling water, 
throwing up ler hands and appealing for help, 
and then Bo Ace aig forever. Her body was 
almost immediately carried over the Canadian 


Falls. 

M. Rolland says he was tempted:to spring 
after her, tut the futility of the attempt was so 
manifest as to restrain him, although 
almost beside himselt with grief. He waited a 
quarter of an. hour ina vain hope that his wife 
would. arise. again, and then rushed off to zive 
the alarm. Being unable to ope Haglish, he 
went direct to M. Romaine, who published’ the. 
first tidings of the disaster. The fact that 
M. Rolland did not inform any ‘of the 
island keepers, and that nobody else saw 
the accident, caused his story to ‘be 
doubted at first, but when his — 
ing was learned, and it was found t 
there were very tew persons along the shores at 
the time, and those such Positions that the 
bushes between the road and the water would 
naturally obscure their view of the~ rapids, 
with Mr. Rolland’s undoubted intense , the 
current of opinion changed, and a deep gloom 
has been thrown over the community. Mme. 
Rolland was only 29 years of age, and was of 
good family in her native place, Hér husband 
has announced his intention of remaining here 
several days longer. in the hope of recovering 
her body. 


GEN. GRANTS FORZIGN TOUR. ° 
Covunci,. Burrs, Iowa, June. 21.—The 
Hon. A. E. Borie, ex-Seerstary of the 
Navy, who has ‘been traveling with Gea, 
Grant in. foreign lands since January 
last. reached Council Bluffs this evening, 


f Shan China, being on his wa: — 
Philadel In conversation, Mr. Borie aid 
Gen. Grant would probably reach San Francigce 
on Sept. 10. 
BOSTON YACHTS CONTESTING. 

Boston, Mass., June 21.~-The¢ annual regatta 
of the Boston Yacht.Club took plage to-day. - About 
55 of the 60 yaéhts entered participated. The first 


elass started 1ih: 15m., the second class at 11h. 


35m., and the third class a few moments later.. The 
wind, which was light, was south- by south, and 
varied westward at short in . The winners 
were class centre-boards; Vi 
ond elass s; third class centre-boards, 
and third elass keels, Veronica. : 


A STATE SENATOR AMONG FRIENDS, 
Newsoung, N. Y., June .11.—A compliments 
tor St. John, by prominent men of bo-h parties, fy 
ition of his public services. Among the 
ares Ai General pity 
Bigelow. J ‘ames W. + Eulo- 
tors J be, Harris. Roberts, Wendover. fove ya 
aeo 

Assemblymen Sloan, Fish, and and 

others. 


a 
TRAMPS KILLED. BY AN ACCIDENT. 
Cepam Rapips, Iowa, Jane 21.—An east 














corn, were killed, and the econduetor, Mr. Moore, 
catved Saja faaae youve tus). 
| MRS. Ports’s TRa MP. 
Attayta, Ga, June 21.—Mrs. Potts, the 
woman who is walking from Philadelphia to Now 
Orleans ‘and return for a wager of $10,000, is ew 
Hoy ead oer alton gto A by I, , 
is cheerful and in good th, is due ine 
Orleanson.the 23d of July, and says she will 
there by the 15th. fe 
SUIOIDE OF AN OLD MAN. 
New-Havew, Conn., June 21.~—Philip 








- | aged 78 years, tay down in front of a passenger teat 
} om the Derby Railroad, about half a mile from Or- 


ent off. 
of gai 


Orange, and a 
ae cee - -. s © . 
BURIED IS" FALLING GRAVEL. | 
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| THE TIMES: FOR’ THE. SUMMER. 
Persons. leaving the City ‘for the Summer 
sawhave Te Trees-mailed to their address 
ssa haces 
Sd 
“hls morning Tas Datur Trees consists of 
Tweive Paces. Zvery news-dealer is bound to 
deliver the papér in its complete form, and any 
failure to do so should be reported at - the publica- 
tion office. 


The Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
for- to-day, in this region, stationary or fall- 
ing Uarometer, ccarmer southerly winds, and 
tereasing cloudiness. 

; a 

“ HIS FRAUDULENCY.” 


So long as the repetition of the charge 
that. Mr.. Harts holds ‘his office by « title 
pot defective of doubtful merely, but frand- 
ulent,. was cohfined to the more reckless 
Democratic joirnals, there was, perhaps, 
no'great need of taking notice of it. In 
these quarters the charge was made in so 
eoarse and:repulsive a form, and was ob- 
viously addressed to those whose opinions 
and.feelings were already so fixed in regard 
tothe thatter, that its influence was not 
likely to be great.” It was allowable to pass 
it ‘by with’ the contempt which passion- 
‘até and stupid partisanship from ignorant 
and brutal minds naturally inspires. It 
was Very much on the level of thé attacks 


/ which were made by the same papers on- 


Gen. Grant during his. Presidency, and 
which disgusted, but did not seriously dis- 
tutb, the sensible portion of the community. 
Nor was the introduction of the charge into 
the platforms of the Democrats of any 
special importance. They were left at the 
close of the Electoral excitement, “‘ hoist by 
their own petard,” their candidate barred 
frém the White House by a device of their 
own contriving, and which had been 
ested and - intelligently opposed by 
leading Republicans. in the 
mired in Congress. In the campaign 
which had almost yielded them ' the victory 
they. had, from the heat of the struggle, 
perhaps, divested themselves of all such 
baggage as definite principles, and. at its, 
humiliating - ‘glose found themselves with- 
“out an’ “issue” on which to go. before the 
people. ’ The only pretext for one which re- 
mained to them arose out of the fact that, 
‘owing te the inextricable confusion which 
their.tacties had produced in three South- 
ern States, and to their failure to buy any 
Republiéan Elector or Returning Officer, a 
atribunal of their own selection had de- 
clared their candidate not entitled to the 
Presideney. Suddenly they declared that 
they had been cheated, and with that decla- 
ratio toy filled the resolutions of their. 


‘setiltans Seda in this’ instarice ‘s00n sipped 


id aggre iy public memory. - 


The title based on this action is without a 
flaw.. The action of Congress in the final 
determination of the question was decisive. 
However the two houses chose to enlighten 
their judgment when their. record was 
closed, they had completed the President’s | 
title by fall conformity with all the requi- 
site conditions. Mr. Hayes is to-day as 
lawfully President as was WasHINeTON or 
JacKsON or LINCOLN. 

To. attack a title thus conferred, to con- 
stantly impute to it the element of frand, is 
@ rash, unwarranted,-and perilous indul- 
gence of political passion, It tends directly 
and powerfully ‘to demoralize public 
sentiment, to accustom the people to 


ernment; or of the laws in which 
he has shared to obedience. It is the thin 
edge of the wedge of the Mexican view 
of the institutions of a free country. 
The American idea has. been that an 
office acquired in legal form is to be 
respected, and all questions of the adequacy 
of the title, are to be referred either to the 
courts, or to the broader tribunal of public 
opinion rendering its decision at the polls. 
The Mexican idea is very different. It is 
that if the Government falls into the hands 
of men whose title is open to question, any 
one who questions it may issue a pronuncia- 
miento, make a ** demonstration,” and start 
a new Government. This is the logival 
sequence of unchecked attacks on the title 


{ of the President. It is to be hoped that 


there is too much sound sense, too clear a 
notion of their duty and their rights, in the 
American people, to allow the seed so reck- 
lessly sown to germinate. But that it may 
take root and spring up to produce. crop 
of anarchy and confusion such as we have, 
even in the days of the rebellion, never ex- 
perienced, makes the responsibility of po- 
litical leaders who are penaienn it very great. 


; THE MODERN JACK CADE, 

There is something about the so-called 
Working Man’s Party, wherever found, which 
is a queer mixture of sense and nonsense. 
It is clear that the platforms of these or- 
ganizations do emphasize a real cause for 
complaint. It is also clear that the party 
itself would never have been formed if the 
condition of society had not created a sort 
of artificial demand for redress of real and 
fancied wrongs. The Jack Caper of the 
time of Henry VI. of England lives again 
in the Schwabs and Kearneys of to-day. 
If it had not been for the violent and 
final struggles of the power of feudalism 
in Eagland, and the tyrannies which had 
been tolerated under the rule of Svrro.k, 
there would have been no discontent in 
England, no rising of the Kentishmen, If 
the relations of capital and labor, in our 
own time, had not been disturbed by the 
undue secnumulation of wealth by swollen- 
corporations, there would have been no o¢- 
casion for the rise of such men as that re- 
markable demagogue who is now more 
absolute a tyrant with his following than 
any capitalist ever dared to be with 
his most obsequious creatures. The 
Jack Cape of history called ‘himself 
“John Amend-all,” and the new Jack 
Cades literally repeat his promise to amend 
everything. SsaKkesPeaRe makes his Cade, 
who is-only a slight exaggeration of the 
original, promise that ‘there shall be, in 
England, seven half-penny loaves sold for a 
penny ; the three-hooped pot shall have ten 
hoops; and I will make it a felony to drink 
small beer, and all the realm shall be in 
common.” One might almost suppose that 
the greatest of the aposties of the rights of 
labor had modeled his latest platform ut- 
terance on the famous declaration of the 
Kectish rebel. 

Congressman Murcu and Dents KEARNEY 
agree to boast that they never had more than 
a year’s schooling, nor owned a bit of land, 
in their lives. Caps is represented as de- 
claring that he never set his seal to any- 
thing but ‘once, and that he was never his 
own man afterward. And,: questioning 
the trembling scrivener whom his followers 
had apprehended, Capz asks him if he was 
used to write his name, or if he 
“had a mark to himeelf, like an 
honest, plain-dealing man.” The San 
Francisco Working Men solemnly — re- 


their rule, shall be} reduced 40 per cent., 
_| and, as if to clinch the thing beyond all per- 
adventure, they pledge themselves to take 
end | onlys part of their salaries, provided the 


| voters shall elect them to the municipal of- |. 
> | fices. This is the repetition of Cade's prom- ; 





| doubt the claim -of their chief rep-. 
resentative to take part in the Goy- 


solves that the taxation of the city, under | 


holders ought todo. This is an easy way to 


‘soon as they were in a place where they 
could choose between the promised ref- 
ormation and @ division of the spoils of 
office, they calmly parted the plunder among 
them, and deferred the’ reform’ until sueh 
time as the party should not need the spoils 
as much as now. So far as the 


not be denied that they have some apparent 
cause of grievance. The world has always 
been full of just such griefs. There ate no 
more now than when the common 
people of England hailed “ John. Amend- 

all” as a deliverer and « much-needed 
reformer. Possibly, if some of . our 
amateur reformers were to stady 
the “history of their own race, they might 
find eause for thankfulness that they did 
not live in the times when feudalism was in 
its last days, and when the pedple were in a 
condition which, in these discontented 
times, would be real slavery. Things might 
be better than they are; but then, they 
have been 90 much worse, even within the 


selves, that there is no reason for profound 
discontent, certainly none for any more 
Jack Cades. 
see 
OHRISTIANITY IN AMERIOA. 


The position of Christianity in America 
is so different from what it is in Europe that an 
Englishman once happily described the United 
States as ‘a vast commonwealth of sects,” and 
Dean STANLEY, impressed by the same fact, 
says that an established Church for the nation 
asa whole is an utter impossibility. On the 
other hand, Father Heoxer has just under- 
taken to prove, in the Catholic World, that the 
progress of;the Roman Catholic Church and 
the growth of the Republic have so much in 
common that the one cannot advance without 
the other, and Mr. Frorameuam, after 
twenty. years of service in. the most 
liberal camp on the continent, impressed 
with the isolation of his position, feels that ** the 
time is not far distant when those who are 
ready to work for humanity can work together, 
not as a scattered body, but.as a close, compact 
phalanx.” For him the last word.of dogmatic 
individualism has been spoken, 
with admiration upon the construction and 
practical ‘methods of the Roman Charch. 
These three men represont the three phases of 
belief from’ which American Christianity has 
most to éxpect. Dean Sran.ey rightly regards 
our religious development as ‘‘ exhibiting the 
marks of a young, unformed, and, so to 
speak, raw. society,” and speaks for .the 
increasing. number of those who think 
that the Anglican Church has poss'bilities 
which have not yet been fully expanded on 
American soil. The religious bodies among us 
which represent the lowest grade of oulture 
and intelligence asa whole are the largest, but 
the Dean thinks that *‘a sojourn in America 
somewhat disinclines a spectator to attach too 
much importance to vast numbers, whether in 
the statistics df population or money or dis- 


“tance,” and is led to hope that here, asin the 


older countries of Europe, ‘‘ the future will be 
ultimately in the hands, not of the. least edu- 
cated, but of the most educated | portions 
of that community,” and, im that por- 
tion; . he - thinks that “the Episcopal 
Church of America will. have a consider- 
able part to play, if it only remains faithfal to 
the liberal principles on which it first started.” 
Mr. Proruinenam looks at the situation from 
a different point of view, and *‘expects in the 
coming generation to see a great exodus from. 
allthe Churches of the people who are practical- 
ly *come-outers,’ not by philosophy, not by 
thought, not by knowledge or conviction, but 
simply because the instinct to wander is 
stronger than the instinct that keeps them at 
home.” Father Hzeoxer believes that the Ro- 
man Church will exercise as intelligent control 
of the third and fourth generation of its 
people as it has of the first, and 
that, partly through .the natural increase 
of, population, and partly through a superior 
class of converts, the tide will ultimately turn 
in its favor, If you ask the Unitarian what his 
prospects are, he will tell you that his princi- 
ples.'have largely become the leaven of the 
other Churches, and that he cares little for 
the separate existence of that. body. The 
umbition of the leaders of some of our 


‘largest religious organizations is quite be- 


yond their intelligence as prophets of the fu- 
ture, and there are nearly as many opinions of 
what the future of American Christianity is to 
be ae there are eyries to look out from. Neither 
‘Father Hecxer nor Mr. FroraineHam are in 
‘hearty sympathy with the. average thought of 
the people on religion. The one sees so much 

what he wants his Church to be that his 
judgments does discredit to his common sense, 
and the other believes too little in Christianity 
to understand what its claims Ber Re Pn 


At this juncture, and from this point of view 





grievances. Their pledges are ‘ 
Premon of wien trons sce | 


reform abuses. The Demoerats tried this | 
method before they were in power, but as 


and the Kearneyites are. concerned, it need 


short memories of the reformers them-’ 


and he looks 


its characteristic. The Church Congress 
has shown the possibility of great. use- 
fulness for the Episcopal Chureh as the leader 
in social life and in organized effort among 
Christian people, but its members have not yet 
learned how to concentrate their strength, and 
pull together as a body. The historical lines 
which were marked out in the original settle- 
ment of the country sti]! exist, and the mass of 
the people are satisfied with things as they are. 
The changes which many are looking for in the 
direction of these desires come along slowly, 


able that any one religious organization. will 
lead for a long time to come. Several will claim 
that position, and each will be entitled to com- 
mendation for its intelligence and wisdom. The 
merit of Dean Staniey’s historical survey is 
that it points out the situation exactly, as it is, 
dnd shows what are the next lines of advance. 
—— 
GROWTH OF THE NOVEL. 

Many persons are disposed to regard 
novels as comparatively modern, although they 
are among the most ancient kinds of literature 
of which we have preserved any trace. The 
novel grows out of, and responds to, a need of 
humanity; it is eagerly souzht by all classes 
and all races; it is at once a pleasure,» stimu- 
lant, and a distraction. Life is usually so dif- 
ferent from what man would have it; it so 
baffles his desires and defeats: his expecta- 
tions, that he gladly turns. from the real 
to such presentation of the ideal as the 
ordinary novel contains. It is natural for the 
average reader to identify himself or herself 
with the hero or heroine, and so get a reflex 
satisfaction for honors never received and for 
virtues never possessed, The novel takes us, for 
the time, out of the aridness of our own exist- 
ence and puts us in imaginary and very pleas- 
ant relations with persons and things fashioned 
after our wishes and our fancies. No wonder 
the novel is popular; no wonder it has appealed 
to all ages in all zones, 

In a general sense, a novel is a recital in 
prose of fictitious events, bound together by a 
plot, aescribing scenes and portraying charac- 
ters’ closely connected with the story. Ko- 
mances, which are novels of a fantastic or mar- 
velous sort, have from the remotest era been 
familiar to the nations of the East. The Chi- 
nese have, in their yldest literature, allegorical 
and wonderful tales in’ prose and verse, 
and have had for centuries narratives of 
social, domestic life similar to those of Europe. 
They alone, of all the Asiatics, have delineated 
common, everv-day experiences, relating condi- 
tions, customs, conversations of the family, 
without trenching upon the miraculous, or even 
the improbable. The Hindus have romances 
as ancient as the Chinese ; but they deal with 
the surprising and the supernatural. Giants, 
genii, demons, sorcery, spells, talismans play so 
prominent s part, and so resemble in many re- 


aré thought by many scholars to be derived 
from India. 

The principal Greek writers of fiction were 
Heuioporvs, Acnittes Tativs, and LoNneus, 
allof whom flourished after the third century. 
Theiradventuresof ‘‘ Theagenes and Chariclea,” 
of ‘‘Leucippe and Clitophon,” of ‘ Daphnis 
and Chloe,” are pastoral romances saturated 
with yerbal sweetness and sentiment toa cloying 
degree. Prrronivs wrote thé “Satyricon,” and 
Apu.zius the “Golden Ass,” in Latin, in the 
second century, and they and the other classic 
romances which followed them recounted the 
haps and mishaps of lovers, interspersed with 
magic, orgies, and revelries, not always delicate 
or éven decent. Later came, ecclesiastic 
novels, such as ‘“Balaam and Josaphat,” 
whose object was to recommend asceticism and 
seclusion. They were very popular and su- 
premely tiresome—a paradox which we often 
find fulfilled in our own day. The mediaval 
romances relating to AnTaur and his Knights, 
CuarRLemMaGne and his. Paladins, Axapis ps 
Gav. and his descendants, are no longer read 
or readable; but they had a great circulation in 
their epoch, and exercised a vast inflnence, as 
may be seen from the poems of Puxo, Botarpo, 
Aniosto, Tasso, and Srznsem. Cervanras 
laughed those chivalrous absurdities out of 
favor, and-we of the present time cannot con- 
ceive how any one could keep awake over them. 

The novelettes of Italy succeeded the tales of 
chivalry, the earliest work of the kind being the 
* Hundred Novels,” a compilation by different 
unknown hands of stories, either current or 


ages his own countrymen did little more than 


| copy Boccaccio. The nextera represented in 


France the comic. romances of RaBgLais and 





and it will be a generation later on before we | 
can properly see their bearings. It is not prob-- 


spects the Persian and Arabian tales, that these 





will be between the novel of the present and 

the novel of the future. In the mirror of fic- 

tion we always see the dody of the time 
a 


_ TAB GATBWAY OF THH Last. 


The eastern. question has assumed a new 
It is no longer, ' ‘*Who shall have Tur- 
key?” but “Who shall have Egypt?” and the 
latter is perhaps the more important. question 
of the two. Turkey is essentially of the past ; 
Egypt has @ prominent place reserved for it in 
the future. The Turk, driven backward from 
the Pruth to the Danube, from the. Danube to 
the Balkan, from the Balkan to Eastern Rou- 
melia, is melting away before the advance of 
Christendom, just as Christendom melted before 
his four centuries ago. But since ALEXANDER 
the Great changed the course of the world’s 
commerce by destroying Tyre and founding 
Alexandria, the value of Egypt has never 
been more conspicuous than now. Its 
soil is pre-eminently fertile. Its morth- 
ern portion is traversed by seventeen weil- 
constructed railways. The possession of 
the Nile gives it a vast and commodious high- 
way into the very heart of Africa. Its situa- 
tion between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, within two days’ voyage of Italy and 
three of Constantinople, makes it the natural 
thoroughfare of Hast and West, just as Syria 
was in the days of caravans. What such a 
country might be in capable hands, it is diffi- 
cult to overstate ; what it is in non-capable 
hands, those who have seen it. can judge for 
themselves. To it, even more justly than.to 
Spain, may be applied the bitter old Spanish 
proverb, “Gop. gave it a bad Government, lest 
the angels should forsake heaven to settle 
there.” 

The late Czar’s attempt to use Egypt asa 
bribe to secure England's connivance at his de- 
signs upon Turkey in 1853, showed how fully 
its importance was then appreciated; but it 
had been even’ more markedly recognized by 
Napo.zon, who made it, in 1798, the base of 
the most colossal of all his schemes of conquest. 
Marching toward Syria along the coast, and re- 
ducing the sea-board fortresses one by one, he 
meant to raise all Asia Minor in revolt against 
the Sultan, to overwhelm Turkey with levies 
of native troops consolidated by his French 
veterans, and then, seating himself upon the 
throne of Constantinople, to fall with all the 
might of the revived Byzantine Empire upon 
England’s' Asiatic possessions. But these 
mighty possibilities vanquished like a dream 
before the hard practical logic of Neison’s vic- 
tory at Aboukir, and Sir Sipyzy Surtpr’s de- 
fense of Acre; and the same scheme, revived 
in 1839 by the restless genius of Mzxemet 
ALI, was a second time. shatterea by the sword 
of England, whose chief ally on that occasion, 
singularly enough, was her former opponent, 
France. ’ 

And now, in the fullness of time, the affairs 
of Egypt are under consideration once more, 
and France and England are again the presiding 
judges. To effect any compromise, where bo th 
are so deeply interested, may well appear diffi- 
cult; but itis possible, nevertheless. England 
has already annexed Cyprus; France wishes to 
annex Tunis. Were the two powers, thus hold- 
ing a flanking position on either side of the dis- 
puted territory, to establish a joint protectorate 
over it, supported by a powerful cruising squad- 
ron in Levantine waters, a. permanent barrier 
would be opposed to Russian ambition, and the 
lives and property of Oriental Christians se- 
cured more effectually than by any Turkish 
“* guarantee,” made to-day and broken to-mor- 
row. The Euphrates Valley Railroad might 
then, like the Suez Canal, be held in common; 
and the down-trodden fellaheen of Egypt anda 
Syria would hail with joy the advent of a Gov- 
ernment which would neither grind out their 
last para by over-taxation, nor kill them by 
inches with forced labor. 

Se 
OUR RELIGIOUS ART. 

Our people have not raised any great ex- 
pectations of their achievements in religious 
art, und they started from the outset of their 
colonial history with very little. ambitlon in 
that line, and, toa great extent, with positive 
antipathy toit. The Puritan settlers had seen 
in Europe quite enough of chureh clothes and 
decoration to care to have anything of the 
kind here in their new home, and they cid not 
have to try herd to make a virtue of their 


neighbors, who differed so aicedhtsditdens sci, tn 


usages, did not go far into church 
were content, apparently, to em- 
their distinctive worship in the sim- 


and 
but 


creed 
art, 

body 
plest arrangements of the chancel, aware that. 


the main point at issue between the two was not 


‘a. question of. ornament, but of orders. When 


the old controversy abated and the nation ad- 
vanced in liberal culture, there was too much 
hard work to be done for bread and civilization 
to allow much time or thought to be given to 
beautiful art, and ‘beauty came ‘into American 


seen that religion is losing, to a certain extent, 
anally upon which it once confidently leaned, 
and that in the loss of much of the old univer- 
sity culture from the service of the Church, 
and from the rising power of the’ press’and 


to severely intellectual methods, and other and 
more agencies must be called in. 
Whatever may be the reason or the motive, it 
is sure that the churches have stolen a march 
upon the schools in this respect, and that re- 
ligion, certainly among the leading Puritan 
communities, has curried the day over litera- 
ture by giving color, form, and voice to her 
word. Of late, the most beautiful effects have 
been produced in church architecture and deco- 
ration; and in the quarters which transcen- 
dentalism once dominated with its severe ideal- 
ism, the sons and daughters of the transcen- 
dental prophets: find themselves at once sur- 
prised and fascinated by beauty as serious and 
far more fascinating than that which. looked 
out of the deep eyes and spoke in the mystical 
tones of their old ideal teachers. In one sense, 
religion has the advantage of literature in its 
use of art, for while literature insists mainly 
upon being read and favors solitude, religion 
insists apon being heard and is sociai, and 
therefore it tends to the art which appeals to 
the social sense, and presents the life of the 
past to the life of the present time. 

One cheering’ aspect of our rising religious 
art is its exemption from the former error of 
looking upon art. as merely or: mainly pleas- 
urable and bordering upon. the voluptuous. 
The Italian Renaissance favored this error by 
dealing so much in pagan imagery and bring- 
ing so much of its nudity into religious agsoci- 
ations, and Mr. Symonps is undoubtedly right 
in declaring that Christianity does not favor 
artin any such sense. But he hardly satisfies 
us in leaving his statement of the incongruity 
between Christianity and art so sweeping and 
indiscriminate. There is certainly something 
in a truly spiritual and devoted faith that puts 
asoulinto everything and insists upon exalt- 
ing the whole of life and its environment, like 
the human body and its discipline and habit, 

to the highest sphere of thought and aspira- 

nm. What is this but true art, the way to put 
the spirit into things and to make it tell there 
and tell always? The great hymns of faith 
set this matter right in their calls to heroism 
as well as intheir promises of peace, and true 
architecture, sculpture, and painting ought not 
to be a lesg noble and stirring utterance of the 
divine word than the verses which are sung 
under their auspices and which ought to inter- 
pret their lessons. 

Religious, art. is. having one effeet upon our 
people that is at once memorable and unden!- 
able. Itis doing much to modify and correct 
the sharp polemic spirit that was once so char- 
acteristic of American religions, and which 
insisted upon setting up a dozen conventicles of 
warring opinions where there was room for but 
two or three prosperous congregations, and 
where, perhaps, a single capacious church 
would have met the chief need. Our people 
were called together once a week to meditate 
upon the points upon which they disagreed with 
their neighbors, until the great duty in life 
séemed tobe to disagree. Contrast the infiu- 
ence of such polemics with the influence of the 
true religious art which presents subjects and 
objects that are winning and edifying to our 
general affections and faculties, such asa devout 
hymn, a grand anthem, a fine window, a telling 
picture or statue, or a noble sermon, in which 
the preacher’s eloquence carries the soul of all 
beantiful arts in its apples of gold and pictures 
of silver. Men and women look and listen, and 
find that to agree isa far better and deeper part 
of religion than to dispute. America is feeling 
the power’ of this reconciliation, and our re- 
ligious art is to help on its triumph. 

Our religions art isat present naking such ad- 
vances and correcting such old errors of falsity 
and pretense, that there is good cause for con- 
gratulation that our chief work remains to be 
done. It is well that we have left our great 
churches to the present and future of our art. 
The science, the taste, the skill, the genius, and 
the devotion are coming that are to cover the 
land with beauty, and to stir the people with 
inspiration. 


——eEeEeEEeEeEeEE— 
POLITICAL NOTES. 
——~———_ 


The St. Louis Republican calls Senator 
Bayard’s conduct on the Silver bill extraordinary 
and undemocratic; and is very unbappy over it. 

The Republicans of Wisconsin are talking 
about celebrating next month the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the organization of the party in thatState. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer twits Senator Bayard 
upoa his “puny State.” Thus do the glories of 
State equality fade away before the eyes of exas- 
perated Democratie soft-money advocates. 


The Lynchburg Virginian commends Senator 
Bayard for refusing to allow himself to be used to. 
promote what he believes to be a mischievous meas- 
ure, and broadly says that there is not enough of 
manly firmness about our public men to assert itself 

when honest con comes in with 
fiw 
: The Cincinnati Enquirer says that for Sena- 
tor Bayard to pocket a bill of such importance as 
the Silver bill, and keep it in defiance of the demands 
ot his own associates, is ‘‘nothing else than brigand- 
age in politics.” nga gen bogtye ayahaey mnths 
ee ken it adds, but it will lose him the 
respect of 

The sichccans Sentinel is another Demo- 
cratic paper that is mourning bitterly over the fate 
of the Silver bill. It says that the most creditable 
“thing in connection with the whole matter, so far as. 
ferenagl , sreptndiamaprg ce proposition to. 

resign, and for the credit of Indiana it hopes that 
na MEL, gheehte ohetente Set the, way: Of 69 
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y, Joly” ‘16. The Democratic 





of the science and politics which speak through | 
the press, it will not do to trust religion wholly |. 





Park Theatre. At the Fifth-Avenne Theatre, Stppé's 
**Fatinitza,” in.an English version, was given 
by @ number of clever actors and singers 
and deservedly kept its place for several weeks, 
And as to English operetta, pure and cade 
filed, we have had so many performances of allt 
van’s “‘H, M. S. Pinafore” that extra space would 
be required to enumerate them. I¢ is statedon good 
authority that 115. companies. have performed this 
opera on the same evening in various parts of the 
United States. Of this 115, New-York has certainly 
had its full share. 


The season of symphony concerts was one of the 
most brilliant ever given in this City, and was illus 
trated by the performances of the Philharmonis 
Society, the Symphony Society, of which Dr. Dam 
Touch is the conductor, and the orchestra composed 
of the former members of Theodore Thomas's band, 
under the leadership of Mr. Cariberg, in their series 
of concerts at Chickering Hall. The season was the 
thirty-seventh of the Philharmonic Soeiety, an or- 
ganization which has done more to promote the 
interests of good music than is generally appreciated. 
Active membership in the Philharmonic means hard 
work, little thanks, and less pay, and the consciem 
tious musicians who give their services to the cause 
deserve something more than the recognition they 
usually receive. The society gave during the past 
season six concerts, preceded by six public after 
noon rehearsals. Mr. Neuendorff was, by some 
mischance, selected to be the conductor, and al 
though he labored to make the performance of the 
society successful, he never succeeded in making it 
interesting, and there is no doubt that the members 
in general, as well as the public, appreciated the fac? 
that he was not possessed of the qualifications essential 
to the task of conducting the Philharmonie Society, 
The noticeable works produced by the Philharmonie 
Society were Brahms’s symphony in D, op. 73, No. 
2; Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” symphony; Techaikow 
sky’s fantaisie, ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini; S@humann’s 
symphony in E fiat, known as the “‘ Rhemish Sym 
phony ;” Mendelssohn’s symphony im. A, No..4: 
Tschaikowsky’s symphony in D, No. 3, performed 
for the first time in this country; Mozart’s sym 
phony in 0, Liszt's * Tasso;” Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony, together with a number of overtures and 
orchestral compositions, including. Beethoven's 
“Lenora,” No. 3; Liszt’s “ Battle of the Hans;” 
Bargiel’s ‘‘ Prometheus," Pach’s. ‘*Serenade,” for 
string orchestra; Berlioz’s. ‘‘ Carnaval Romaine” 
overture, and other Jess important works. Reményi 
and Galassi were the soloists at the first concert, the 
latter singing in his own superb manner the ‘‘ Evening 
Star” song from “Tannhauser.”” Miss Minnie Hauk 
assisted at the second concert. The pertormance of 
Liszt's pianoconcerto in E flat, No.1, by Mr. Rummel, 
was the principal feature of the third concert. Mrs. 
Leonie Heim played Schumann's piano concerto ix 
A minor, at the fourth concert, and at the fifth Mz 
Richard Hoffman. gave Brill’s ¢oncerto, op. 10 
whieh ne had played previously with Mr. Carb 
berg’s . orchestra at Chickering Hall. At the 
final concert of the season, Wilhelmj was 
the soloist, and played Lipinski’s “Con 
certo Militaire” and other selections. ‘At 
Steinway Hall, the Symphony Society and the Ora- 
torio Society, under the leadership of Dr. Damroscb, 
gave 21 concerts and pulic rehearsals of the high- 
est order of merit. The orchestral works were 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Haydn’s symphony it 
G, Sehubert’s unfinished symphony in B minor, 
Sehumann’s symphony in 0, No. 2, Saint Saéns’s 
new symphony in A minor, No. 2, Berlioz’s “Sym 
phony Fantastique,”’ given for the first time com 
plete ; Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. anda numbes 
of compositions of merit, though of less imposing 
character, by the most eminent musicians. Wil 
helmj played Raff's violin concerto for the first time 
at one concert ; Max Pinner gave Beethoven's con- 
certo in E flat,No. 5, at another; Rummel! performed 
Greig’s concerto in A minor, op. 16. Wilhelm] at-a 
later concert played the allegro of the Beethoven 
coneerto and Bach’s ehacoune, and there were less 
noticeable instrumental performances, togetner with 
vocal assistance, including the ehorusot the Oratorio 
Society, in Greig’s *‘ At the Cloister Gate” and other 
works. Tne Oratorio Society gave two performances 
of Handel's “ Alexander’s Feast,’ Mendelssohn's 
“ One Hundred and Fourteenth Psalm,” ‘* The Mes- 
siah ;” Mendelssohn's ** St. Paul,” and Kiel’s orato- 
rio, besides taking part in the Ninth Sym- 
phony and the other works produced ander the 
auspleces of the Symphony Society. The record of 
these two societies, ander Dr. Damrosch’s direction, 
is most creditable, and the success of the season was 
a gratifying indication to the members and the lov- 
ers of the higher order of music of the cultivation 
and appreciation of the New-York public. The six 
eoncerts and six preliminary public rehearsals by 
Mr. Cariberg’s orchestra at Chickering Hall were of 


decided merit, though the orchestra numbered less os 


than 50 performers, as was suited to the size of the 
auditorium. The work was in general well done; 
indeed, so far as the orchestra was concerned, it was 
worthy of the highest praise, and reevived so much 
encouragement, that Mr. Carlberg will give another 
season. of similar concerts. As a condustor, Mr. 
Carlberg bas shown an earnestness and musician-like 
spirit worthy of the imitation of other leaders, and 
with further experience, there is every reagon to be 
lieve that he will takes high rank. He had the ald 
of Messrs, S. B. Mills, Richard Hoffman, Wilhelmj, 
and Reményi, and Miss Beebe, but on several occa 
sions the eoneerts were marred by crude, amateurish 
and inferior soloists. The programme. tx 
eluded orchestral works by Beethoven, Mo 
zart, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Raf, 
Rubinstein, Schumann, Spohr, and Wagner, with « 
great variety of solos from the compositions of the 
principal masters. In addition to the above-nemed, 


- there were no less than 98 more concerts’ given at 


Steinway Hall, and some 60 at Chiekering’s ia 
addition to a number of. private entertainments of a 
mousieal character at the latter hall. In this long 
Hist there is every variety, and the name of .ever) 
artist known to the pubile is to be found on the pro- 
grammes. They embrace oreliestral concerts, chame 
ber-musie concerts, piano recitals, miscellaneous com 


} certs, and the usual number of benefit and ‘testi 


monial” entertainments. Very many of these com 
certs have been so good as to deserve more thang 
passing mention, or to be classed with some few 


which Rave been either commonplace or — 7% 


poor. The New-York Philharmonic Clab, thé W 
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